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N HIS commentary on Boethius’s De hebdomadibus, 

Thomas Aquinas distinguishes three modes of 

participation.’ This article proposes an answer to the 
following question: Do finite beings participate in their 
actus essendi according to the second of these three modes 
of participation? I approach this question through an 
investigation of the criteria that identify and demarcate each 
of Aquinas’s three modes of participation. 

In section I, I detail the criterial problem for identifying 
and demarcating Aquinas’s three modes of participation. In 
section II, I address at length John Wippel’s five arguments 
that purport to show that Aquinas’s second mode of par- 
ticipation excludes the participation of ens in esse. In section 
Ill, I propose my answer to the criterial problem, which 
supports my claim, contrary to Wippel, that the second 
mode of participation includes the participation of ens in its 
actus essendi. | do not provide a textual analysis of Aquinas’s 
account of the participation of ems in its actus essendi, since I 
have little to add to Wippel’s perspicuous treatment of this 
topic. My aim is more modest. I intend to challenge and 
correct Wippel’s taxonomy of the three modes of 
participation. Said otherwise, I accept the substance of his 


' See In De hebdo., c. 2 (Sancti Thomae de Aquino opera omnia, vol. 50 [Rome: 
Commissio Leonina, 1992], 271, ll. 74-85). For an overview of the three modes of 
participation, see John F. Wippel, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2000), 96-110; Rudi 
A. te Velde, Participation and Substantiality in Thomas Aquinas (New York: E. J. 
Brill, 1995), 11-15, 76-82; Stephen L. Brock, “Harmonizing Plato and Aristotle on 
esse: Thomas Aquinas and the De hebdomadibus,” Nova et Vetera (Eng. ed.) 5 
(2007): 465-94, at 478-88. 
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interpretation of the participation of ens in its actus essendi. 
What I reject is his taxonomy of Aquinas’s three modes of 
participation, which restrictively forces Aquinas’s diverse 
orders of ens-esse participation to fit the mold of the third 
mode of participation, and so excludes from the second 
mode of participation the participation of ens in its actus 
essendi. 

Many readers of Aquinas have proposed interpretations 
of his doctrine of participation that touch upon the question 
of the participation of ens in esse. Here my focus is on the 
interpretation of John Wippel presented in his magisterial 
study, The Metaphysical Thought of Thomas Aquinas. 
Wippel’s extended scholarly treatment of participation 
negotiates its way through a variety of primary texts taken 
from the corpus of Aquinas, and engages in an illuminating 
way various contemporary interpretations of Aquinas’s 
doctrine of participation. 

It is important to distinguish the general question about 
the participation of ens in esse from more specific questions 
about the participation of ens in esse commune, actus 
essendi, and esse subsistens. Because Wippel’s answer to the 
general question maintains that the participation of evs in 
esse is the exclusive prerogative of Aquinas’s third mode of 
participation, Wippel’s answers to the more specific 
questions look exclusively to the way these types of 
participation are diverse manifestations of the third mode of 
participation. Consequently, Wippel denies the significance 
of any connection between Aquinas’s second mode of 
participation and his view that ens participates in its actus 
essendi. But in order to address this issue, we must first be 
clear about the criteria that identify and demarcate any one 
mode of participation from the others. My examination of 
Wippel’s interpretation of the three modes of participation 
in section II establishes that he has not articulated any 
principled criteria for identifying and demarcating the 
second mode of participation from the others. The absence 
of such criteria reveals that there are no cogent reasons to 
support Wippel’s claim that ens does not participate in its 
actus essendi according to the second mode of participation. 
In short, the aim of section II is to refute Wippel’s argu- 
ments in support of his answer to the general question. 
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Once this refutation has been secured, section III provides 
arguments to establish that when it comes to the specific 
question of the participation of an ens in its actus essendi, 
this specific case of ens participating in esse belongs to the 
second mode of participation. 


I. THE CRITERIAL PROBLEM FOR THE THREE MODES OF 
PARTICIPATION 


Aquinas identifies the participation of ems in esse as an 
instance of the concrete participating in the abstract, but he 
does not explicitly say to which one (or more) of the three 
modes of participation it belongs.» Though he does not 
explain the division of the three modes, he does provide 
examples of each, as follows: 


Mode of participation Examples 


First mode Particular participates in a universal 
Species participates in a genus 


Second mode Subject participates in an accidental form 
Matter participates in its substantial form 


Third mode An effect participates in its cause 


Aquinas does not present any criteria to showcase the 
principled characteristics for each of the three modes of 
participation. Are these three modes intended by Aquinas to 
exhaust the modes of participation? The question merits 
investigation, but for reasons of space I shall take for 
granted that these three modes, overtly identified by 
Aquinas in his commentary on Boethius’s De hebdomadibus, 
are in some sense Aquinas’s canonical three modes of 
participation. All other orders or cases of participation 
identified by Aquinas can be analyzed in terms of these three 
modes of participation. But even if we grant that Aquinas 
intends these three modes to exhaust all the forms of 
participation, this concession alone does not settle what 


? To be clear, the participation of es in esse does not discriminate between the 
participation in esse commune, actus essendi, or esse subsistens. 
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criteria distinguish the three modes of participation from 
each other. Aquinas does not provide us with any explicit 
criteria, and his examples are inadequate in themselves for 
resolving the criterial question. He presents illustrations of 
distinct modes of participation, not the criteria that 
distinguish them. That said, his examples do exhibit intuitive 
differences that distinguish each of these three modes, and 
most interpretations of Aquinas’s three modes rest upon 
tracking these intuitive differences. But intuitions are not 
criteria. So what are the distinct criteria or principled 
characteristics of these modes of participation that these 
intuitions seem to be tracking? This brings us to the criterial 
problem concerning the three modes of participation. 

The examples Aquinas provides to illustrate each of the 
three modes of participation are well chosen, for each en- 
capsulates a significant philosophical doctrine. Indeed, 
anyone who reads extensively in Aquinas will be familiar 
with a host of passages where he treats at length his 
philosophical views on particulars and universals, species 
and genera, concreta and abstracta, matter and form, subject 
and accidental form, cause and effect. In order to establish 
criteria for distinguishing these three modes of participation, 
we must uncover the intrinsic unity implicit in Aquinas’s 
examples by considering the philosophical significance of 
that which identifies and demarcates each mode of 
participation. The criteria we are looking for must both 
identify and unite the examples Aquinas provides for each 
mode of participation and provide principled grounds for 
demarcating whether orders of participation are included or 
excluded by any one of these three modes. For example, 
what is it about matter’s participation in form and a subject’s 
participation in accidental forms that unites them in the 
second mode and demarcates them from the participation of 
an effect in its cause of the third mode? I shall employ these 
two conditions—namely, identity and demarcation—to 
evaluate Wippel’s proposal in section II and to guide my 
own tentative proposal in section III. 

Wippel and Rudi te Velde have advanced ways (albeit 
rather cursory ways) to classify these three modes of 
participation. Both contend that the first mode consists of a 
logical or intentional form of participation insofar as 
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“particulars,” “species,” and “genera” are logical notions.’ 
The second and third modes pertain to ontological forms of 
participation because form and matter, subject and acci- 
dental forms, cause and effect all involve real entities. In 
short, the first mode is logical and the second and third 
modes are ontological. Because any detailed examination of 
this classification goes beyond the aims of the present study, 
I will take it for granted here, recognizing that the matter 
requires further investigation. 

In addition to this logical and ontological division, 
Wippel provides arguments for why the participation of ens 
in esse is not captured by the second mode, but he does not 
present any principled criteria for distinguishing all three 
modes of participation. Before examining Wippel’s argu- 
ments, we must address another exegetical difference be- 
tween his approach and my own. Wippel and te Velde seem 
to take for granted both that Aquinas’s examples of the 
three modes of participation exhaust the applicable instances 
of each of the three modes of participation and that all three 
modes are mutually exclusive. I argue, on the contrary, that 
Aquinas’s examples as such fail to provide any criteria for 
distinguishing the three modes of participation, and 
therefore do not exhaust the applicable instances for each 
mode. Furthermore, I presume the three modes to be com- 
plementary. The alternative assumptions of Wippel and te 
Velde lead both of them to conclude that the participation 
of ens in esse is excluded by the examples of matter and 
form, subject and accidental form, which are typical of the 
second mode. I reject this conclusion because their argu- 
ments fail to provide any criteria for showing why the 
participation of ens in esse is incompatible with the second 
mode. I present my own proposal for principled criteria in 
section III. 


3 “Since in each of these instances we are dealing with the fact that one 
intelligible content shares in another without exhausting it, we may describe it as a 
case of participation; but since we are only dealing with intelligible contents, the 
participation is logical or intentional, not real or ontological” (Wippel, 
Metaphysical Thought, 97). Cf. idem, 97-98, 103; te Velde, Participation, 11-13, 
76-83; Gregory T. Doolan, Aquinas on the Divine Ideas as Exemplar Causes 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2008), 196-98. 
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II. WIPPEL ON THE SECOND MODE OF PARTICIPATION 


We may distinguish three theses concerning the diverse 
cases of ens-esse participation. The first thesis contends that 
the first mode of participation includes the participation of 
ens in esse, the second thesis contends that the second mode 
includes this participation, and the third thesis contends that 
the third mode includes it. 

Wippel rejects the first and second theses but defends the 
third. Wippel’s primary concern, however, is simply to 
clarify the way ens participates in esse. According to Wippel, 
since ens-esse participation consists in a real distinction, the 
litmus test for the relevant mode of participation requires a 
“real distinction between the participant and that in which it 
participates.”* Of course, this means the logical form of 
participation of the first mode fails to pass this litmus test; 
hence, Wippel rejects the first thesis. 


What, then, of the second general kind of participation, wherein a subject 
participates in its accidents, or a given instance of matter participates in 
substantial form? This, too, evidently involves real participation and real 
diversity between the participating subject and the participated perfection, 
that is, between substance and accident, or between prime matter and 
substantial form. Nonetheless, it seems clear enough that, for Aquinas, 
participation of beings in being (esse) cannot be reduced to this kind of 
participation any more than to the first kind.° 


Wippel therefore grants that the second mode consists of a 
real or ontological form of participation wherein there is a 
real distinction between the participator and the participated 
perfection. However, despite these similarities with the par- 
ticipation of ens in esse, he rejects the possibility that ens- 
esse participation is an instance of the second mode because 
he denies that the participation in esse is reducible to the 
second mode. 

Wippel provides five arguments for rejecting the second 
thesis, namely, that the second mode of participation in- 
cludes ens-esse participation. My critical evaluation of each 
of these arguments focuses on whether or not they provide 


4 Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 103. 
> Thid. 
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any criterion for uniting the second mode of participation 
and demarcating it from the other modes, and thereby 
establish grounds for rejecting the thesis that the partici- 
pation of ens in esse is an instance of this second mode. In 
each case, I show that Wippel fails to provide any criterion 
for the second mode, in part because he focuses too much 
on the examples and omits considering what underlying 
criterion might identify and unify Aquinas’s examples. 


A) Fundamentality of Participation in “esse” Criterion 


Wippel’s first argument concerns the fundamentality of 
the participation in esse, which he avers the second mode 
cannot capture. Aquinas’s overt illustrations of the second 
mode include subject-accident and matter-form participa- 
tion. Wippel claims that because ens-esse participation is 
metaphysically more fundamental than these two orders of 
participation, it is therefore not reducible to the second 
mode: 


First of all, in order for a subject to participate in its accidents, Aquinas 
has noted that the subject itself must exist. And it exists only insofar as it 
participates in esse. Participation in esse is clearly more fundamental than 
that of a substance in its accidents. The same may be said of participation 
of matter in form. Indeed, according to Aquinas, if a matter-form 
composite is to exist, it must participate in esse.® 


Wippel’s argument rests on Aquinas’s doctrine that ens-esse 
participation is more fundamental than subject-accident and 
matter-form participation. While Wippel is certainly correct 
that this is Aquinas’s doctrine, the fundamentality of ens-esse 
participation is immaterial to the point at hand, for Aquinas 
never suggests that fundamentality is relevant to under- 
standing what is essential to the second mode of participa- 
tion. So why should we accept that the fundamentality of 


® Ibid., 103. In defense of his view that concrete-abstract participation is a 
fourth mode of participation, te Velde gestures towards a sort of fundamentality 
argument, and cites with approval Wippel’s fundamentality argument; see te Velde, 
Participation, 79-80, and 79 n. 31. Since te Velde’s version of the fundamentality 
argument is no more than a sketch and overtly relies on Wippel, I will focus my 
attention on Wippel’s version of the argument. It is noteworthy, however, that 
Wippel rejects te Velde’s suggestion that concrete-abstract participation is a fourth 
mode of participation; see Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 109 n. 40. 
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ens-esse participation provides a criterion for excluding a 
form of participation from the second mode? Wippel does 
not provide any argument for this contention, he simply 
assumes this to be the case. 

It may be possible to shed light on the nature of ens-esse 
participation and the second mode by considering Aquinas’s 
arguments concerning what esse itself cannot participate in. 
All parties agree that Aquinas explicitly rejects the applica- 
tion of the first and second modes to understanding the way 
esse participates in something else. This is the issue Aquinas 
is actually addressing when he introduces the three modes of 
participation in his commentary on De hebdomadibus.’ It is 
also true that both orders of participation—namely, ens-esse 
participation and the participation of esse in something 
else‘—pertain to more fundamental orders of participation 
than subject-accident and matter-form participation. But the 
reasons Aquinas provides for denying the application of the 
second mode to esse’s participation in something else say 
nothing about the fundamentality of the participation of ens 
in esse or of the participation of esse in something. Rather, 
Aquinas’s argument builds upon his doctrine that esse is 
signified abstractly and is the most common. Since the 
second mode and its two examples of subject-accident and 
matter-form participation do not pertain to the participation 
of something abstract and most common in something else, 
the second mode is inapplicable to the participation of esse 
in something else. But if the fundamentality criterion is 
significant for Aquinas’s understanding of the second 
mode—as Wippel’s argument requires—then why does 
Aquinas ignore this caveat about the second mode and 
provide other reasons—namely, reasons based on_ his 
examples of that mode—for rejecting its application to that 
in which esse itself can participate? 

The answer, I contend, is because the fundamentality 
criterion is irrelevant to the nature of the second mode. 


7 See In De hebdo., c. 2 (Leon. ed., 50:270-71, Il. 36-113) 

8 For interpretations of Aquinas’s view on the participation of esse in 
something, see Brock, “Harmonizing Plato and Aristotle on esse,” 478-84, esp. 
482-84; Gregory Doolan, “Aquinas on esse subsistens and the Third Mode of 
Participation,” The Thomist 82 (2018): 611-42. 
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There is no explicit or implicit evidence or even implicit 
auxiliary evidence from other relevant doctrines of Aquinas 
that supports the central claim of Wippel’s argument from 
fundamentality. This argument is rooted in an unsupported 
assumption that because ems-esse participation is more 
fundamental than the examples of the second mode, it is 
therefore irreducible to that mode. As we have seen, there is 
no exegetical or philosophical justification for this irreduci- 
bility contention in Aquinas. Wippel’s argument from funda- 
mentality rests on extrinsic features of the two examples 
Aquinas provides, and these extra-textual doctrines of 
Aquinas are not grounded in philosophical principles that 
unite the two examples, nor do they illuminate in a 
principled way how to include or exclude other illustrations 
of the second mode. Consequently, Wippel’s first reason for 
rejecting ens-esse participation as an instance of the second 
mode fails. 

Maybe I have misunderstood Wippel’s argument from 
fundamentality. Thus far I have interpreted Wippel as 
claiming that ems-esse participation is irreducible to the 
second mode because it is more fundamental than the two 
orders of participation that Aquinas provides as examples of 
that mode. Regarding why matter-form participation as an 
instance of the second mode rules out ens-esse participation, 
Wippel says the following: “The same may be said of par- 
ticipation of matter in form. Indeed, according to Aquinas, 
if a matter-form composite is to exist, it must participate in 
esse.”’ Read in another way, Wippel’s criterion can be 
formulated as follows: If one order of participation grounds 
the existence of another order of participation, then the 
order of participation that grounds another is not reducible 
to the second mode. Accordingly, because the existence of 
any composite from matter-form participation is grounded 
in its participation in esse, the order of ens-esse participation 
is irreducible to the second mode. 

This argument would give us Wippel’s conclusion and 
show that ens-esse participation is not an instance of the 
second mode; however, it would do so at the expense of 
excluding one of Aquinas’s own examples for the second 
mode. This is because the participation of a hylomorphic 


° Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 103. 
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subject in its accidental forms—one of Aquinas’s examples 
of the second mode—is itself grounded in the existence of a 
composite of matter that participates in substantial form— 
his other example. And according to this version of the 
fundamentality argument, based on grounding orders of 
participation, the second mode does not include orders of 
participation that ground other orders of participation. 
Hence, the order of matter-form participation, like ens-esse 
participation, cannot be included in the second mode. But 
Aquinas does include matter-form participation among his 
examples of the second mode. Since this consequence is 
absurd insofar as it is contrary to Aquinas’s expressed view 
and would undermine the intrinsic unity of the second 
mode, we must reject the central contention of the argument 
from grounding in existence. 

What if we soften this argument by restricting the 
grounding claim to only one order of participation, namely, 
ens-esse participation? This restriction would not be com- 
pletely unmotivated insofar as all parties, though they 
disagree over whether ens-esse participation belongs to the 
second mode, at least agree that ens-esse participation is the 
most fundamental order of participation. But the justifica- 
tion for this restriction with respect to the criterion for the 
second mode runs into all the same troubles as the earlier 
argument from fundamentality: it is extraneously imposed 
on the text, it does not illuminate in a principled way what 
unites Aquinas’s two examples of the second mode, and it 
does not clarify why Aquinas rejects the application of the 
second mode to the participation of esse in something else. 

In short, the line of argumentation put forth thus far 
merely asserts the falsity of the thesis that ens-esse 
participation is an instance of the second mode. At best, the 
arguments based on the fundamentality criterion either 
contradict Aquinas’s account of the second mode or beg the 
question. 


B) “Tertium quid” Criterion 


Wippel’s second argument against the thesis that ens-esse 
participation is an instance of the second mode is based on 
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what I shall call the tertium quid criterion, which focuses on 
a feature of matter-form participation. 


Moreover, in the case where matter is said to participate in form, a third 
thing (res) or a tertium quid results, that is, the essence of the material 
thing which includes both its form and its matter. However, as Aquinas 
brings out on other occasions—for instance, in his considerably later and 
very full discussion of participation in Quodlibet 2, q. 2, a. 1 of Advent 
1269—it is not in this way that essence and esse (act of being) unite in a 
creature. No tertium quid results from their union.!° 


As with the argument from fundamentality, Wippel’s argu- 
ment from the tertium quid criterion does not focus on 
intrinsic features that unite Aquinas’s examples of the 
second mode of participation—namely, matter-form and 
subject-accident participation—but instead draws attention 
to the ways Aquinas’s examples of the second mode are 
different from ens-esse participation. Wippel’s argument 
rests its case on Aquinas’s doctrine that a matter-form 
composite results in a tertium quid, a third thing (res), but 
an essentia-esse composite does not. He concludes that 
because the union of matter and form results in a tertium 
quid, but the union of essentia and esse does not, ens cannot 
participate in esse according to the second mode. 

The first difficulty with this argument is the afore- 
mentioned point that it fails to hit upon what is essential to 
the second mode. More problematic, however, is the way 
Wippel’s focus on the tertium quid criterion applies only to 
Aquinas’s example of matter’s participation in form. 
Wippel’s application of this criterion does indeed exclude 
ens-esse participation from the second mode, but the same 
argument entails that Aquinas’s example of subject-accident 
participation is likewise excluded. The argument from the 
tertium quid criterion seems to be as follows: Every order of 
participation that does not result in a tertium quid is 
excluded from the second mode of participation; ens-esse 
participation does not result in a tertium quid; hence, ens- 
ess€ participation is excluded from the second mode. The 
difficulty is that the union of a subject with its accidents 
does not bring about a tertium quid, and according to the 


0 Thid., 103-4. 
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same argument this would entail, contrary to Aquinas, that 
the second mode excludes subject-accident participation." 

Consequently, Wippel’s second argument for rejecting 
the thesis that the second mode includes ens-esse_par- 
ticipation fails in much the same way as the first argument. 
It neither adequately identifies any criteria that unite the 
examples Aquinas does use for the second mode nor 
explains why that mode includes or excludes ens-esse 
participation. 


C) Specification Criterion 


Wippel’s third reason for rejecting ens-esse participation 
as an instance of the second mode is based on the way a 
participating subject is essentially specified by participating 
in some act principle. This might be called the specification 
criterion. 


'! Two additional points are noteworthy. The first pertains to Wippel’s 
extratextual notion, tertium quid, introduced in Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 
103-4. In the passage Wippel cites from Ouodlibet I, q. 2, a. 1, Aquinas speaks of 
a restertia, not a tertium quid. The second concerns forestalling a possible 
objection. Someone might contend, contrary to my view, that for Aquinas the 
composition of a subject with its accidents, like the composition of matter and 
form, also results in a res tertia (or tertium quid). This is not Aquinas’s view. 
Significantly, in the very passage to which Wippel appeals in order to show that 
Aquinas denies that the composition of essentia and esse results in a res tertia, 
Aquinas explicitly denies that the composition of a substance (i.e., a subject) and its 
accident results in aves tertia. “Therefore, to the first it must be said that 
sometimes a third thing results from those which are joined together; as the 
humanity by which a man is a man is constituted from soul and body so a man is 
composed of soul and body. Sometimes, however, a third thing does not result 
from those which are joined together but a kind of composite intelligible notion 
results, as when the notions ‘man’ and ‘white’ go to make up the intelligible notion 
‘white man.’ And in such things something is composed of itself and another, just 
as a white thing is composed of that which is white and whiteness” (“Ad primum 
ergo dicendum quod aliquando ex hiis que simul iunguntur relinquitur aliqua res 
tercia, sicuti ex anima et corpore constituitur humanitas, que est homo, unde homo 
componitur ex anima et corpore; aliquando autem ex hiis que simul iunguntur non 
resultat res tercia, set resultat quedam ratio composita, sicut ratio hominis albi 
resoluitur in rationem hominis et in rationem albi, et in talibus aliquid componitur 
ex se ipso et alia, sicut album componitur ex eo quod est album et ex albedine”) 
(Quodlibetal Questions I and II, trans. Sandra Edwards [Toronto: Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1983], 80; Ouodl. Il, q. 2, a. 1, ad 1 [Leon. ed., 
25/2:215, ll. 77-87]). 
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In the case of matter-form union, specification of the kind of being 
enjoyed by the composite essence, human being or canine being, for 
instance, is determined by the act principle within the essence, that is, by 
the substantial form. But in the composition of essence and esse within 
any finite entity, the specification or determination of the kind of being 
comes not from the side of the act principle—the actus essendi—but from 
the side of the potency principle, that is, from the essence. This is not 
surprising, of course, since the essence principle itself either is or at least 
includes a substantial form. While the form is an act principle within the 
line of essence, in the line of esse that same form, either in itself in the 
case of a separate substance or together with its matter in the case of a 
composite entity, is in potency with respect to its act of being.!* 


This argument is superior to Wippel’s first two argu- 
ments insofar as it identifies a philosophical doctrine that 
unites in a principled way Aquinas’s two examples of the 
second mode and it provides a principled explanation for 
why ens-esse participation is not reducible to the second 
mode. The specification criterion seems to be as follows: 
Every participant’s essential or quidditative character is 
specified or determined by the act principle in which it 
participates. If an order of participation meets this criterion 
it is included in the second mode; if it fails to meet this 
criterion, it is excluded from the second mode. Wippel is 
quite right that, for Aquinas, this criterion identifies 
something common to both subject-accident and matter- 
form participation. The essential character of the accidental 
determination of the subject is specified by the act of its 
accidental form. Likewise, the substantial quiddity or 
essence of the matter-form composite is specified by the act 
of the substantial form. By contrast, it is the potency 
principle of the essence, not the act principle of the esse, that 
provides the essential specification in the order of ens-esse 
participation. Hence, the specification criterion does ex- 
clude ens-esse participation.” 


 Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 104-5. 

13 There is another way to understand Wippel’s argument from the specification 
criterion; however, it is more problematic. One might think the argument rests on 
the distinct orders of specification found in the essential or predicamental orders in 
contrast to the existential or transcendental orders. In the essential or 
predicamental order, specification comes from the act principle, but in the 
existential or transcendental order it is the potency principle that specifies. If this is 
what Wippel’s argument from the specification criterion of the second mode 
amounts to, it is an accurate distinction, but a mistaken and irrelevant criterion. 
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This criterion does capture what unites Aquinas’s 
examples of the second mode. How does it fare with respect 
to demarcating the second mode from the other two modes 
of participation? Two difficulties arise. To see why, how- 
ever, requires some explanation of Wippel’s commitment to 
the thesis that the third mode includes ens-esse participation. 
Wippel writes: 


I have rather suggested that it [i.e., ems-esse participation] should fall 
under the third major division, that whereby an effect participates in its 
cause, especially when the cause is of a higher order than the effect. 
However participation in esse may be understood by Thomas in a 
particular context—whether as participation in esse commune, or in a 
finite being’s own actus essendi, or in esse subsistens—it seems to me that 
it should still be placed under this third division.'* 


Wippel contends that all orders of ens-esse participation— 
including essentia-actus essendi participation—fall under the 
third mode, which pertains to the way effects participate in 
their causes. And because essentia-actus essendi participation 
is an instance of potency-act participation, Wippel’s under- 
standing of ens-esse participation entails that the effect-cause 
participation of the third mode also includes potency-act 
participation. It is this last entailment that introduces 
difficulties for Wippel’s specification criterion of the second 
mode meeting the demarcation condition. 

One difficulty is the way Wippel’s commitment to under- 
standing ens-esse participation as belonging to the third 
mode problematically entails that that mode must shoulder 
the weight of combining potency-act participation with 
effect-cause participation. For reasons that will be made 
clear in section III, this is a problem independent of 
Wippel’s specification criterion. But even if we concede this 
problematic combination, another difficulty remains. Wip- 


Even if it does unite the two examples of the second mode and exclude ens-esse 
participation, as a criterion for the second mode it proves too much. If the second 
mode includes every instance of participation that falls within the essential or 
predicamental order, then it will also include the paradigmatic cases of the first and 
third modes, a consequence that clearly fails to meet the demarcation condition. 
Hence, this weaker version of the argument from the specification criterion should 
be rejected. 
4 Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 128. 
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pel’s view forces the third mode to handle potency-act 
participation on its own model of effect-cause participation, 
and this undermines what otherwise grounded the demar- 
cation of the third mode from the specification criterion of 
the second mode. In short, while one might hold either that 
all orders of ens-esse participation belong exclusively to the 
third mode or the specification criterion for the second 
mode, they are incompossible. Yet Wippel’s view requires 
that we endorse both. 

This incompatibility requires a brief explanation. In 
order for Wippel’s specification criterion to be successful, it 
must both identify what is intrinsic to the second mode and 
demarcate the second mode from the first and third modes. 
What Wippel needs, in particular, is for the specification 
criterion to demarcate the second from the third mode, so 
that he can preserve his view that the second mode excludes 
ens-esse participation, but that the third mode includes it. 
The specification criterion requires that participants be 
essentially specified by participating in some act principle. In 
order to distinguish the second mode of participation from 
the third mode, the latter needs to exclude the specification 
criterion. Consequently, the third mode requires—if there is 
an act principle in cases of causal participation, and 
Wippel’s view forces us to say there is—that it is the cause 
that is the act principle that is essentially specified by its 
effect, which must be the potency principle. However, 
Wippel and Gregory Doolan have argued that it is more 
accurate to say that effects participate in a likeness of their 
cause.’ If we revise my initial formulation of the third 
mode’s requirement to include the actuality and the likeness 
caveats, we get the following: Any effect that participates in 


'S In brief, in effect-cause participation the participant, an effect, participates in 
a likeness of the cause, a likeness that the participant receives from the cause. 
Wippel’s view is committed to locating all orders of ens-esse participation within 
the third mode and requires that the specification criterion of the second mode 
demarcate it from the third mode. In order to meet the demarcation condition, 
Wippel must maintain that if the likeness of the cause participated in by the effect 
is an act, it cannot specify the essential characteristics of the effect-participant. In 
other words, no effect-participant can be essentially specified by any received 
actual likeness of a cause that the effect-participant participates in. See Wippel, 
Metaphysical Thought, 110-23 (esp. 116-22); Doolan, “Aquinas on esse subsistens,” 
For a different interpretation of the way an effect participates in its cause, see 
Brock, “Harmonizing Plato and Aristotle on esse,” 481-83. 
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an actuality that is the likeness of its cause—especially 
higher-order causes—must essentially specify the nature of 
the actual likeness of the cause. This formulation excludes 
the specification criterion of the second mode, which 
suggests that it can meet the demarcation condition, but it 
does so at the cost of undermining Aquinas’s own account of 
the third mode. 

The first difficulty with this view is that, even though 
Wippel’s specification criterion for the second mode might 
demarcate it from the merely logical order of participation 
of the first mode," the specification criterion in fact fails to 
demarcate the second from the third mode. If we consider 
the paradigm cases of effect-cause participation, we see that 
they consist of effects that are specified by the likeness of 
their causes, where if anything is an act principle it is the 
likeness of the cause not the effect.'’ Effects do not 
ordinarily specify the essence of the likeness of their causes. 
Indeed, this is shown in the example Aquinas provides for 
the third mode, namely, the air’s participation in the light 
from the sun. In itself, the air is only potentially illuminated; 
it is the sun’s actual light that causally specifies an actual 
likeness by virtue of which the air becomes illuminated. 
Clearly, Wippel’s specification criterion of the second mode 
applies equally to Aquinas’s example of the third mode and 
paradigm cases of effect-cause participation. So Wippel’s 
specification criterion is not unique to the second mode; it 
applies to the third mode as well. This equivalence of 
applicability entails that Wippel’s specification criterion fails 
to demarcate between the second and third modes, and so 
we cannot accept it as the criterion of the second mode. 
Someone could still endorse Wippel’s specification criterion 
at the cost of collapsing Aquinas’s distinction between the 
second and third modes, but this route is not open to 
Wippel, for two reasons. First and foremost, he aims to 
preserve Aquinas’s distinction among the three modes of 
participation, not reject it. Second, in order to locate ens- 


‘6 This is because the first mode involves a logical act and not an ontological 
act. 

'” T say “if anything,” because I argue in section III that we should distinguish 
potency-act participation from effect-cause participation. 
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esse participation exclusively within the third mode and not 
in the second mode, Wippel needs to keep these modes 
distinct, which the specification criterion cannot do. Hence, 
Wippel’s third argument against the thesis that the second 
mode does not include ens-esse participation fails. 

A second difficulty concerns a subtler inconsistency in 
Wippel’s argument. Wippel applies the specification cri- 
terion to the second mode to exclude ens-esse participation 
from that mode. But, as we have seen, the specification 
criterion is equally applicable to the third mode, which 
Wippel maintains includes ens-esse participation. The 
trouble is, if paradigm cases of the third mode, like the air’s 
participation in an actual likeness of the light of the sun, are 
excluded by the specification criterion, then according to 
Wippel’s argument this provides grounds for excluding ens- 
esse participation—or at least essentia-actus  essendi 
participation—from the third mode. In short: either Wippel 
inconsistently holds that the second mode’s specification 
criterion excludes ens-esse participation and yet contends 
that the third mode’s specification criterion does not 
exclude it, thereby making an unprincipled exception; or, 
Wippel’s specification criterion reveals that both the second 
and third modes exclude ens-esse participation, in which 
case Wippel incorrectly defends its inclusion in the third 
mode. Given the aforementioned first difficulty, we can 
reject the second horn of the dilemma, since the speci- 
fication criterion fails as a criterion for any one of Aquinas’s 
three modes of participation. I contend we must accept the 
first horn of the dilemma, which gives us one more reason 
for rejecting Wippel’s third argument. Since Wippel 
inconsistently applies the specification criterion with respect 
to which mode of participation includes  ens-esse 
participation, his third argument, from the specification 
criterion, does not establish a principled reason for 
excluding ens-esse participation from the second mode. In 
sum, despite its initial plausibility, Wippel’s third argument 
fails. Furthermore, these two difficulties provide sufficient 
grounds for rejecting the relevance of the specification 
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criterion for distinguishing Aquinas’s three modes of 
participation."* 


D) Univocal Participation Criterion 


Wippel’s fourth argument against the inclusion of ens- 
esseé participation in the second mode is also an argument 
against its inclusion in the first mode, and so concerns a 
feature shared by the first and second modes that purports 
to exclude ens-esse participation from both.” 


In comparing participation in esse with the first two major kinds singled 
out by Aquinas in his Commentary on the De Hebdomadibus, we should 
also note that each of the other kinds allows for univocal predication of 
the participated perfection. According to Aquinas, this is not true of esse. 
It can only be predicated analogically of whatever participates in it.?° 


Wippel’s contention seems to be that the first two modes of 
participation permit or are consistent with univocal predi- 
cations of participated perfections, but since ens-esse partici- 
pation is exclusively analogical, the first and second modes 
do not include it. 

The first difficulty with this argument is that this 
univocity criterion does not distinguish the first mode from 
the second mode. Perhaps this can be overcome by stipu- 


'8 Someone might try to save the specification criterion of the second mode by 
revising the thesis that evs-esse participation belongs exclusively to the third mode 
so that it is no longer incompatible with the second mode’s specification criterion. 
Consider this revised thesis: The third mode only includes orders of potency-act 
participation that meet the specification criterion. According to the revised thesis, 
the third mode’s effect-cause participation only includes a very restrictive version 
of potency-act participation, namely, a version that pertains to essentia-actus 
essendi participation but excludes both matter-form and_ substance-accident 
participation. While this revised thesis is compatible with the specification criterion 
of the second mode, it achieves this compatibility at the cost of begging the 
question, for there is no independent reason to endorse the arbitrary restrictions of 
this revised thesis. 

° Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 106-7. Just before this fourth argument from 
the univocity criterion, Wippel presents an argument against the view that ens-esse 
participation belongs to the first mode based upon predication by essence or 
substantiality and by participation; this argument falls outside the scope of this 
article. See ibid., 105-6. 

20 Thid., 106. 
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lating that the first mode concerns logical univocal orders of 
participation and the second mode pertains to ontological 
univocal orders of participation. But even this added dis- 
tinction will not save Wippel’s argument, for it is far from 
obvious that the third mode does not also permit univocal 
orders of participation and that univocal orders of 
participation are unique to the first and second modes. 
Furthermore, there are good reasons to think the first and 
second modes also permit analogical orders of participation 
and so they are not restricted to univocal orders of 
participation. Wippel’s argument here seems to require this 
implausible restriction, and not mere permission. Let us 
examine these two issues. 

Wippel provides some evidence for the claim that the 
first mode permits univocal predication, but none for the 
second mode. With respect to the first mode he notes that in 
book I, chapter 32 of the Summa contra gentiles—a text that 
establishes that nothing can be predicated univocally of both 
God and anything else—Aquinas identifies univocal predi- 
cation with participation in species or genera. Wippel then 
concludes that these cases of participation in Aquinas “are 
also paradigms for univocal predication.”*! 

It is unclear if Wippel finds “paradigms for univocal 
predication” in both the first and the second modes, or just 
the first mode, on which he focuses here. The latter claim 
seems less contentious than the former, but in either case 
Wippel seems to be saying more than is implied by the text. 
Aquinas does not suggest that the first mode is the 
paradigmatic mode of participation for univocal predication. 
A more tempered reading would be: The predication of 
genera and species are “paradigms for univocal predication” 
and they are also the examples Aquinas provides in his 
cursory presentation of the first mode. 

If, however, Wippel is making the stronger claim—that 
both the first and second modes are “paradigms for univocal 
predication”—then I think he is doubly mistaken. I find it 
doubtful that Wippel intends this stronger claim, since he 
only provides a brief argument for the first, weaker claim. 
Nevertheless, let us suppose someone endorses this stronger 
claim, since its refutation will be instructive. First, let us 


21 Tbid., 106. 
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grant the following: In the case of the first mode, Socrates’ 
participation in the species, human, is predicated univocally 
of Socrates. We also find that univocal predication is 
permitted in the case of the second mode—for example, the 
univocal predication of red where the accidental form of red 
is participated in by the book and the barn. Given my more 
tempered reading of the first mode, it seems at least logically 
possible for someone to argue that the first mode is not 
exclusively concerned with univocal orders of participation, 
and there might be instances of this mode of participation 
not concerned with univocal genera and species, but with 
analogical notions like act and potency; necessity and 
possibility; unity, truth, and goodness; or, more to the 
point, ens commune and esse commune.” 

More significant for our purposes is that the second 
mode clearly neither requires univocal predication nor 
excludes analogical predication. A few illustrations will be 
sufficient. First, metaphysical discourse about “substantial 
forms,” “accidental forms,” “substances,” and “accidents” 
involves analogical predications. “Accidental form” need not 
be a univocal genus, it can function as an analogical notion 
that is predicated intercategorically of qualities, quantities, 
relations, and so forth. Indeed, Wippel has shown this is the 
case in his learned treatment of Aquinas’s account of the 
quasi-definitions of the quiddities of substance and _ acci- 
dents.”? Likewise, “substantial form” can be predicated of 
both material substances and immaterial substances, which 
do not share in a univocal genus of substance, but, as 
Doolan has shown, participate in a common analogical 
genus of substance.** In this metaphysical discourse 
“substantial form” and “accidental form” need not be 
univocal genera, but can function as analogical notions 
participated in by intercategorically diverse subjects. 


” 6 


2 On this issue, see Jason Mitchell, “Aquinas on esse commune and the First 
Mode of Participation,” The Thomist 82 (2018): 543-72. 

23 Cf. Wippel, Metaphysical Thought 208; 228-37. 

4 Cf. Gregory T. Doolan, “Substance as a Metaphysical Genus,” in The Science 
of Being as Being: Metaphysical Investigations, ed. Gregory T. Doolan 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 2012), 99-128. 
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Furthermore, in this context Wippel concentrates on the 
way the first mode (and perhaps the second mode) involves 
univocal predications; he does not mention the third mode 
of participation. But the third mode also permits univocal 
predication in each of the four orders of causality, and 
Wippel’s fourth argument requires that univocal orders of 
participation are restricted to the first two modes of 
participation and excluded by the third. One example from 
efficient causality will be sufficient. Consider two pots 
containing hot water which both participate in the heat of 
fire qua the efficient cause of heating. This efficient cause of 
heating the water can be predicated univocally in both 
instances of participation, for it is univocally the same kind 
of heat from the same fire that heats both pots of water. In 
short, the three modes of participation are not distinguished 
according to univocal or analogical predication, for all three 
modes permit univocal predications and none of them 
obviously excludes analogical predications. 

In sum, Wippel seems to contend that at least the first 
mode, and maybe the second, are paradigms for univocal 
predication. At best this could mean they both permit 
univocal predication, and if this is all he means to say, then 
he is undoubtedly correct. But he needs a stronger exclusion 
criterion for both modes of participation in order for his 
argument to stand that neither of these two modes of 
participation includes ens-esse participation. Not only does 
Wippel not provide arguments to support this stronger 
exclusion criterion, but the univocal participation criterion 
fails to show that the first and second modes exclude 
analogical orders of participation, such as the participation 
of ens in esse. Indeed, Aquinas’s philosophy is replete with 
examples of the second mode involving analogical orders of 
participation. Consequently, Wippel’s argument from 
univocal participation does not support any principled 
argument against the inclusion of ens-esse participation in 
either the first or the second mode, and furthermore it does 
not provide any criterion for demarcating the second from 
the third mode. 
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E) Concrete Participation in the Abstract Criterion 


After using the aforementioned arguments to rule out the 
applicability of the first and second modes to ens-esse 
participation, Wippel turns to the third mode. 


[O]ne may still wonder how Thomas’s view of the participation of beings 
in esse can be fitted into his threefold division of participation. Since it is 
not reducible either to logical participation or to the kind of real 
participation whereby matter participates in form or a subject participates 
in its accidents, what remains? As we have seen above, in his Commentary 
on the De Hebdomadibus Thomas notes that being (ens) participates in 
esse in the way something concrete participates in something abstract. 
However, he has not identified participation of the concrete in the 
abstract with any of the three divisions. Hence it seems that the only 
possible remaining member of that division is that wherein an effect 
participates in its cause, and especially if it is not equal to the power of its 
cause.”° 


Wippel’s positive argument for identifying ems-esse 
participation with the third mode of participation rests on a 
process of elimination. He takes for granted that Aquinas 
has distinguished three modes of participation, one of which 
includes ens-esse participation. Since he has provided 
numerous arguments against the inclusion of ems-esse 
participation within the first and second modes, he con- 
cludes that the third mode includes concrete-abstract 
participation, and thereby includes ens-esse participation as 
well. Since we have shown that none of Wippel’s arguments 
for rejecting the inclusion of ens-esse participation in the 
second mode succeed, his argument from the process of 
elimination does not establish that ens-esse participation is 
only captured by the third mode. Consequently, there is no 
reason to accept his identification of ens-esse and concrete- 
abstract participation with the third mode. Furthermore, 
there are additional difficulties with Wippel’s claims in this 
last quotation that are worth flagging. 

The first concerns his claim that Aquinas does not 
identify concrete-abstract participation with any of the three 
modes of participation. It is true that Aquinas does not 
explicitly make any such identification, but this silence is 


°5 Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 109. 
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hardly a denial of the applicability of concrete-abstract 
participation to any of the three modes. In his commentary 
on De hebdomadibus, Aquinas introduces concrete-abstract 
participation before distinguishing the three modes of par- 
ticipation. In the latter context Aquinas is treating not which 
mode of participation is involved in ens-esse participation, 
but which is relevant to esse’s participation in something 
else. Aquinas does not rule out the second mode because it 
excludes concrete-abstract participation, but because it 
excludes that the subject of participation can be something 
abstract that participates in something else. There is, if 
anything, an implicit acknowledgement by Aquinas that the 
second mode includes cases of concrete-abstract participa- 
tion. This is because it is only insofar as a runner or a white 
thing or even Socrates participates in concreta like white or 
run—instances of the second mode’s  subject-accident 
participation—that we can also say a runner or a white thing 
or even Socrates participates in abstracta, like whiteness or 
to ruan—which, along with esse, are Aquinas’s own examples 
of abstracta that are participated in.** A similar account 
could be given for the first mode, whereby because Socrates 
participates in human being (homo), we can also say he has 
or participates in humanity (humanitas).’’ Hence, contrary 
to Wippel, Aquinas does not exclude concrete-abstract 
participation from the first and second modes. Indeed, it is 
just as natural to think that concrete-abstract participation is 
captured by the first and second modes as it is to think that 
it is captured by the third. This is made clear with Aquinas’s 
own examples of concrete-abstract participation, like the 
runner in to run or the white thing in whiteness, neither of 
which is as easily assimilated into effect-cause participation 
of the third mode as they are into the aforementioned 
account of the second mode’s subject-accident participation. 
Even if we concede to Wippel that the third mode includes 
concrete-abstract participation, what we have said thus far is 
enough to show that concrete-abstract participation does 


76 “Aliud autem significamus per hoc quod dicimus esse et aliud per id quod 
dicimus id quod est, sicut et aliud significamus cum dicimus currere et aliud per 
hoc quod dicitur currens. Nam currere et esse significatur in abstracto sicut et 
albedo; set quod est, id est ens et currens, significatur in concreto uelud album” (In 
De hebdo., c. 2 [Leon. ed., 50:270-71, ll. 39-45]). 

7 $6G I, c. 32. 
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not provide a criterion for distinguishing any of the three 
modes of participation, because all three modes of 
participation permit this order of participation.” 
Consequently, any argument attempting to show that the 
first or second mode exclude ens-esse participation on the 
basis of concrete-abstract participation is headed down the 
wrong track. 


F) Summary of Wippel on the Second Mode of Participation 


Thus far I have rejected the prospects for establishing any 
criteria for the three modes of participation via the funda- 
mentality criterion, the tertium quid criterion, the 
specification criterion, the univocal participation criterion, 
and the concrete-abstract participation criterion.”” This 
critical investigation reveals that there is no reason to hold 
from the outset that ens-esse participation—in any of its 
forms—exclusively falls under the third mode.*® This opens 


28 Above I drew attention to the view of te Velde who interprets Aquinas’s 
concrete-abstract participation as an additional fourth mode of participation that 
stands alongside the three modes Aquinas overtly distinguishes. A cogent argument 
against this interpretation is based on the absence of evidence, argument, and 
motivation for postulating such a fourth mode. Additionally, it is worth pointing 
out here that showing how concrete-abstract participation can be analyzed in terms 
of the second mode (or the first and third), as I have just done, provides positive 
evidence against the suggestion of te Velde that “The participation of the concrete 
in the abstract does not fall under any of the three modes mentioned earlier” (te 
Velde, Participation, 79). 

2° See Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 108-9 for a clear summation of his 
objections to locating ens-esse participation within either the first mode or the 
second mode. 

3° Brock does not address Wippel’s arguments, but he does point out similar 
problems with Wippel’s view of the second mode. Brock writes: “I think it is also 
important to keep in mind that here Thomas is taking the participation of matter in 
form and of subject in accident as one single type of participation, not two. Wippel 
judges that since participation in esse differs from each of those, it does not fall 
under this type. But it seems to me that if Thomas can treat those two as one, this 
is because there are aspects common to them. And in fact these aspects also belong 
to the participation of substances in esse” (Brock, “Harmonizing Plato and Aristotle 
on esse,” 486). Brock does not attempt to establish principled criteria for the 
second mode; however, he does point out three aspects that subject-accident, 
matter-form, and ens-esse participation have in common: first, the way a common 
ratio—an accident, substantial form, or esse—is determined to some participant; 
second, the “relation of potency to act that obtains between participant and 
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up exegetical space to explore whether each one of the three 
modes of participation might include any of the ways in 
which Aquinas describes the participation of ens in esse, 
such as in esse commune, actus essendi, or esse subsistens. 


III. THE CRITERIA FOR AQUINAS’S THREE MODES OF 
PARTICIPATION: A PROPOSAL 


In this final section, I propose a tentative account of the 
criteria for identifying and demarcating Aquinas’s three 
modes of participation. In the previous section I established, 
contrary to Wippel and others, that both univocal and 
analogical orders of participation as well as concrete- 
abstract participation show up in all three modes of 
participation. This is why past efforts to employ these orders 
to provide criteria for identifying or demarcating Aquinas’s 
three modes of participation have failed. What has proved 
to be insightful, however, is the aforementioned principled 
distinction employed by Wippel and others that demarcates 
logical and ontological modes of participation.*' I take this 
distinction for granted. The first mode concerns logical 
modes of participation; the second and third modes pertain 
to ontological modes of participation. This distinction 
allows us to set aside the first mode and concentrate on the 
criteria that identify and demarcate the two ontological 
modes of participation. I begin with a sketch of my 
proposed criteria, explain my reasons for holding them, 
anticipate and respond to a few objections, and conclude by 
noting how these criteria bear upon the question: Does the 
second mode of participation pertain to the participation of 
ens in its actus essendi? 


A) Criteria for Identifying and Demarcating Aquinas’s Three 
Modes of Participation 


I submit that the principled criteria for identifying and 
demarcating these two ontological modes of participation 


participated”; third, the “participated nature’s inherence in the participant” (ibid., 
487). The first and third aspects are common to all three modes of participation, 
but, as I argue in section III, the second aspect is unique to the second mode. 

31 See above, n. 3. 
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are rooted in Aquinas’s distinction between potency-act and 
effect-cause. The second mode concerns ontological modes 
of participation that essentially involve potency-act partici- 
pation, whereas effect-cause participation is proprietary to 
the third mode. The first test is to see how well these criteria 
fare with Aquinas’s examples of the second and third modes. 
Clearly, Aquinas attributes potency-act participation to both 
matter-form and subject-accident participation, and these 
are his two examples of the second mode.” As for the third 
mode, Aquinas explicitly states that it concerns effect-cause 
participation. Hence, there is prima facie evidence to sup- 
port these criteria: the ontological potency-act participation 
criterion unites Aquinas’s two examples of the second mode 
and the ontological causality criterion of the third mode 
clearly captures Aquinas illustration of effect-cause 
participation. 

In order to determine what bearing these criteria have on 
ens-esse participation, we must consider which mode of ens- 
esse participation is relevant. Aquinas distinguishes various 
meanings of esse, from esse commune to actus essendi and 
esse subsistens.** The conceit of the three articles published 
together here is to address the ways in which the first mode 
concerns esse commune, the second mode addresses actus 
essendi, and the third mode bears on esse subsistens. My 
effort is concerned with the second mode and the par- 
ticipation of ens in its actus essendi. | presume that if any- 
thing is an instance of ontological potency-act participation 
it is the way that, in creatures, an ens, id quod est, 
suppositum, or even essentia participates in its actus essendi. 
Consequently, if the potency-act participation criterion 
reveals the true nature of the second mode, then the 
participation of ens in its actus essendi turns out to be an 
instance of the second mode. 

So far I have averred that these criteria pass the first test 
insofar as they provide a principled way to identify 
Aquinas’s three modes of participation. The second test is 


3 See Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 107-8 and 306-12. For especially clear 
texts in Aquinas, see ScG II, c. 53; De substantiis separatis, c. 8; O. D. De 
Spiritualibus, a. 1; QO. D. De Anima, a. 6. 

33 Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 127-28. 
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whether they also demarcate the second from the third 
mode. I think they do; however, the clarity of this contrast 
between potency-act participation and effect-cause partici- 
pation is obfuscated when we dive into the complex and 
nuanced details of the subtle ways Aquinas himself 
interweaves cause and effect with potency and act. Before 
taking up, albeit briefly, some of these difficulties, we must 
consider why these criteria, and the potency-act partici- 
pation criterion of the second mode in particular, provide 
the most plausible interpretation of Aquinas’s three modes 
of participation. 

It is important to distinguish two claims that are being 
made here. The first, more ambitious claim is that the 
criteria I have set forth are the criteria Aquinas himself 
employed to identify and demarcate the three modes of 
participation. A second, less ambitious claim is that Aquinas 
employed some intuitive, but perhaps not systematically 
worked out, criteria for identifying and demarcating the 
three modes of participation, and the criteria I have pre- 
sented provide the most intuitive way of doing so, even if 
they do not hold up to systematic scrutiny. The test for the 
more ambitious claim requires meeting both of the afore- 
mentioned criterial conditions of identity and demarcation, 
but the less ambitious claim is met by simply providing a 
prima facie account of the identity of each of the three 
modes of participation that does not establish any criterial 
way to demarcate each of them. Let us take up this less 
ambitious task before moving on to the more ambitious one. 


B) Wippel on Potency-Act Participation 


In section II, I concluded that interpreters of Aquinas’s 
three modes of participation should free themselves of 
Wippel’s hermeneutical lens which restricts all forms of ens- 
esse participation to the third mode. Abandoning this 
hermeneutical restriction opens up interpretative space and 
allows us to re-examine how Aquinas’s diverse orders of ens- 
esse participation might show up in all three modes of 
participation. It also invites us to reread Wippel’s own work 
and see other aspects of his account of participation in 
Aquinas in a new light. 
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In his detailed presentation of Aquinas’s doctrine of 
participation and its bearing upon ens-esse participation, 
Wippel draws attention to the importance of potency-act 
participation for understanding the latter, which he 
concludes falls under the third mode.** I have shown that 
Wippel’s arguments for this conclusion are unconvincing; 
however, I think we should largely endorse his inter- 
pretation of Aquinas’s understanding of the significance of 
potency-act participation for ens-esse participation. This also 
shows up in his presentation of Aquinas’s principle that 
unreceived act is unlimited and its corollary concerning the 
limitation of act by potency, and in his treatment of matter- 
form composition and participation.*» How should we 
reread these magisterial presentations of Aquinas’s meta- 
physical thought with our less restrictive hermeneutical 
framework for understanding Aquinas’s three modes of 
participation? What new insights emerge when we approach 
Wippel’s own presentation afresh? 

I quote Wippel at length, because his own clear account 
of Aquinas’s doctrine of potency-act participation ironically 
provides us with more than adequate grounds for holding, 
pace Wippel, that what unites the second mode and so also 
reveals its inclusion of the participation of ens in its actus 
essendi is the potency-act participation criterion. 


Before leaving this general discussion of Aquinas’s understanding of 
participation, reference should be made to another aspect of his theory. 
Participation evidently entails distinction and composition in the 
participant of a receiving and participating principle, and of that which is 
received and participated. This has already emerged from our analysis of 
Aquinas’s Commentary on the De Hebdomadibus, and is reinforced by his 
discussion in Quodlibet 2. But in cases of real or ontological participation, 
the participating principle or subject is related to the participated 
perfection as potency to act. The participated perfection is the act of the 
principle or subject which receives it as its corresponding potential 
principle. As Aquinas explains in ST I, q. 75, a. 5, ad 1: “A potency, 
however, since it receives act, must be proportioned to its act. But 
received acts, which proceed from the first and infinite act and are certain 
participations of it, are diverse.” 

Very frequently Aquinas also applies this thinking to the participation 
of beings in esse. That essence is related to the act of being (esse) as 


44 Tbid., 107-8. 
35 Tbid., 303-5¢f. 
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potency to act in every finite being is a position he defends from his 
earliest writings, and even in contexts where he is not using the language 
of participation. .. . The importance of this conjoining of the potency-act 
relationship between essence and esse with the metaphysics of 
participation can hardly be overstated. Without this, the intrinsic and 
essential unity of a participating being would not be assured. One may 
recall the following text from SCG II, c. 53: “Everything which 
participates in something is related to that which is participated as 
potency to act.”%° 


If the act-potency relationship applies to the participation of beings in 
esse, it also holds in other instances of real participation. According to 
Aquinas, matter participates in form and is related to it as potency to act. 
A substance participates in its accidents and is related to them as a 
receiving potency to its received albeit secondary acts. But most important 
for our purposes is Aquinas’s repeated application of this to participation 
in esse. As he puts it in his even later De substantiis separatis: “Everything 
which is has esse. Therefore, in everything apart from the first, there is 
both esse itself as act, and the substance of the thing which has esse as the 
potency which receives this act which is esse.”3” 


What is significant here are the illustrations of potency- 
act participation from Aquinas to which Wippel turns in 
order to clarify its bearing upon ens-esse participation. 
Wippel does not consider and so does not provide 
arguments against the possibility that the second mode 
pertains to potency-act participation. But given his detailed 
accounts of the way Aquinas frequently unites and illustrates 
the participation of ens-esse, matter-form, subject-accidents 
with the real or ontological potency-act participation and 
the principle that unreceived act is unlimited—discussions 
that largely occur without Aquinas or Wippel making any 
reference to causality—implicitly reveals or perhaps betrays 
a unified doctrine. This provides at least prima facie 
evidence that supports my interpretation of the potency-act 
participation criterion for the second mode. 

It is no coincidence that when Aquinas—as well as 
Wippel interpreting Aquinas—addresses the participation of 
ens or essentia in its actus essendi he often explains it by 
appealing, not to effect-cause participation, but to analogous 
cases of potency-act participation, such as matter-form and 
subject-accident participation. It is therefore surprising that 


3¢ Thid., 107; emphasis added. 
37 Thid., 108. The reference to De substantiis separatis is to c. 8 (Leon. ed., 
40D:55, ll. 183-87). 
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Wippel does not regard the second mode as relevant to 
capturing ens-esse participation. This seems to me to reflect 
an inconsistency: Wippel rejects the relevance of the second 
mode to ens-esse participation, but in other contexts he 
employs Aquinas’s examples from the second mode to 
clarify ens-esse participation, while largely ignoring the third 
mode’s effect-cause participation in his explication of the 
participation of ens in actus essendi. This inconsistency 
vanishes, however, if we abandon Wippel’s restrictive her- 
meneutical lens and endorse the interpretation I am 
defending, namely, that it is the potency-act participation 
criterion that identifies the second mode. Endorsing this line 
of interpretation also helps us make sense of the way 
Wippel, who carefully tracks the relevant texts from 
Aquinas, treats together such analogous cases of potency-act 
participation as matter-form, subject-accident, and ens-esse 
participation, all without any mention of effect-cause 
participation. 

It is revealing to consider a section of Wippel’s authori- 
tative exegesis on these very issues, offered apart from his 
treatment of the three modes of participation. In his 
treatment of Aquinas’s metaphysical approach to the dis- 
tinction and composition of matter and form, Wippel draws 
upon his earlier account of participation of ems in esse and 
potency-act participation to illuminate Aquinas’s views on 
matter-form participation.* In this context Wippel freely 
draws upon the very examples Aquinas attributes to the 
second mode, examples Wippel runs together with ens-esse 
participation. Significantly, not once in the main text within 
these pages does his exegesis mention causality and its 
relevance to these doctrines.” In other words, Wippel 
himself provides us with a clear and self-contained exegesis 
of a wide sweep of texts, chronologically organized in the 
perspicuous style so many of us admire and attempt to 


38 Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 303-12 

3° In a footnote Wippel tangentially mentions God as first cause and creatures as 
caused; see Wippel, Metaphysical Thought, 305 n. 36. Of course, the introduction 
of causality would not be a problem because the interpretation I am defending 
contends that while potency-act and effect-cause participation are distinct, they are 
deeply interdependent. 
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emulate, that demonstrates the way potency-act participa- 
tion illuminates and unifies a range of texts in Aquinas 
concerning ens-esse participation, matter-form participation, 
and subject-accident participation, without requiring the 
introduction of effect-cause participation to make these 
doctrines intelligible.” To put it another way: There are of 
course any number of names or labels that we can give to 
this doctrine. Given the arguments of this article, I think it is 
safe to christen it “the second mode of participation.” 

The argument I have made here is abductive in nature 
and only goes so far as to satisfy the aforementioned weaker 
ambition of showing that the potency-act participation 
criterion of the second mode identifies and unifies Aquinas’s 
many treatments of analogous cases of potency-act participa- 
tion. This abductive argument does not settle the demar- 
cation test. A more systematic version of this argument 
would chronologically present a hermeneutically sensitive 
chart that analyzed every instance of participation used by 
Aquinas, and coordinated its use with the diverse orders of 
participation mentioned here, in order to see if there is a 
correlation between potency-act participation and ens-esse, 
matter-form, and subject-accident participation, in contrast 
to effect-cause participation. Clearly, such an ambitious 
project is beyond the aims of this study. Based on the 
thoroughness of Wippel’s own scholarly treatment of these 
topics, my hypothesis is that the conclusions of my ab- 
ductive argument will be correct. 


C) Can the Potency-Act Participation Criterion Meet the 
Demarcation Test? 


What about the demarcation test and the more ambitious 
project? There are a few obvious objections to my conten- 
tion that the potency-act participation criterion demarcates 
the second mode from the effect-cause participation 
criterion of the third mode, and vice-versa. One might 
object that these criteria fail to meet the demarcation test in 
much the same way that I argued that Wippel’s specification 


4 For texts in Aquinas, see n. 32. W. Norris Clarke, “The Meaning of 
Participation in St. Thomas,” Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association 26 (1952): 147-57. 
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criterion fails to do. It seems that these criteria do not take 
account of the fact that effect-cause participation applies no 
less to the second mode insofar as matter-form participation 
pertains to both potency and act as well as material causality 
and formal causality. Hence, my account of the criteria for 
the second and third modes fails to pass the demarcation 
test. 

Given the limitations of space, my response to this 
objection will be brief and far from decisive. First, the 
objection confounds the important contrast Aristotelians like 
Aquinas make between form and matter as act and potency 
with respect to each other, from the way form and matter 
function as confluent principles or intrinsic causes whose 
conjoint effect is a composite hylomorphic substance.*' It is 
in virtue of the unified potency-act composition of the 
former that form and matter can be construed causally with 
respect to the composite whole. Strictly speaking, a 
substantial form is not the formal cause of matter, but the 
actuality of matter; it is the formal cause of the composite 
substance. Likewise, matter is not the material cause of the 
substantial form, but the potentiality for form; it is the 
material cause of the composite substance.” 


41 Aquinas sometimes distinguishes principles from causes in such a way that 
intrinsic causes, like formal and material causes, are called principles, but extrinsic 
causes, like efficient and final causes, are not principles. See De principiis naturae, 
c. 3 (Leon. ed., 43:42, Il. 42-66). 

#” There are exceptional cases where one finds Aquinas speaking loosely in 
terms of the form being the formal cause of matter, but I take this to be a 
shorthand for the more perspicuous distinctions I just mentioned (see VII 
Metaphys., lect. 17). In most cases where Aquinas speaks in this loose way he is in 
fact discussing the way the essence, nature, or quiddity that is composed of 
substantial form and common matter functions as a formal cause. “The nature of 
the species, therefore, which is constituted of form and common matter, is related 
as a formal cause to the individual which participates in such a nature, and to this 
extent it is said that the parts which are placed in the definition pertain to the 
formal cause” (“Natura igitur speciei constituta ex forma et materia communi, se 
habet ut formalis respectu individui quod participat talem naturam; et pro tanto hic 
dicitur quod partes quae ponuntur in definitione, pertinent ad causam formalem” 
{Il Phys., lect. 5]) (Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on Aristotle's Physics, 
trans. Richard J. Blackwell, Richard J. Spath, and W. Edmund Thirlkel [Notre 
Dame: Dumb Ox Books, 1999], 95; In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis 
exposition, ed. P. M. Maggiolo [Turin and Rome: Marietti, 1954], no. 179; see 
also no. 184). This construal of form as forma totius as a formal cause is perfectly 
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Second, my interpretation of the second mode’s potency- 
act participation criterion and the third mode’s effect-cause 
participation criterion does not entail that causal par- 
ticipation is irrelevant to potency-act participation or vice- 
versa. On the contrary, a complete investigation of the 
various orders of potency-act participation ultimately leads 
to an investigation concerning the kinds of causes upon 
which the former modes of participation ultimately depend. 

Third, it is important to recognize that the potency-act 
participation criterion for the second mode and the effect- 
cause participation criterion for the third mode depend 
upon Aquinas’s own distinction between potency-act and 
effect-cause. I am presuming that the latter distinction is a 
matter of some consequence for Aquinas and that the 
demarcation of these two doctrines is sufficient to justify the 
distinction between these two orders of participation and so 
also the demarcation between the second and third modes. 
Aquinas’s doctrine of act and potency obviously crisscrosses 
and intersects with cause and effect in sundry ways. But the 
doctrines are distinct; they are not identical, equivalent, 
convertible, or synonymous with each other. 

There is evidence in favor of this presumption. The two 
doctrines are not extensionally equivalent. The distinction 
of act and potency divides the whole of being; it is Aquinas’s 
fundamental metaphysical disjunctive. Indeed, act and 
potency are ubiquitous and more fundamental within the 
metaphysics of Aquinas than is his relatively less pervasive 
but still centrally important doctrine of causality. For 
Aquinas, God is both pure act of subsistent existence and 
uncaused first cause of all created being, but God need not 
be first cause or creator to be God. Additionally, Aquinas 
applies the doctrine of act and potency in his division of the 


consistent with my claim that substantial form as forma partis is not stricto sensu 
the formal cause of matter, but the actuality of matter. See Armand Maurer, “Form 
and Essence in the Philosophy of St. Thomas,” Mediaeval Studies 13 (1951): 165- 
76; repr. in Armand Maurer, Being and Knowing: Studies in Thomas Aquinas and 
Later Medieval Philosophers (Toronto: PIMS, 1990), 3-18. I thank Brian Carl for 
his comments and textual references to passages where Aquinas suggests, contrary 
to my contention, that form is a formal cause of matter. 
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twelve modes of causality; there are potential and actual 
causes as well as potential and actual effects.” 

Additional support for this presumptive distinction comes 
from considering an objection from the other angle, namely, 
that potency-act participation in fact bleeds over into effect- 
cause participation. In the Summa contra gentiles, book II, 
chapter 53, Aquinas unequivocally states, “Everything that 
participates in something is related to that which is 
participated as potency to act.”** He concludes this same 
chapter by drawing a connection between efficient causality 
and actuality. This occurs in the context of treating the 
composition of substantia and esse in all creatures. The next 
chapter proceeds to address the way act and potency apply 
to both form and matter as well as esse and substantia or 
essence. In short, according to this objection, it seems that 
potency-act participation applies as much to efficient 
causality as it does to ens and esse, matter and form, and so 
my proposed criteria for the second and third modes fail to 
pass the demarcation test. 

But Aquinas’s universal claim is not an objection to the 
proposed criteria. In Aquinas’s metaphysics it is knowledge 
of potency-act composition that leads us to causality. For 
example, form and matter composition as act and potency in 
the Physics brings us to the four causes; again, act and 
potency in esse and essentia composition highlight the 
reason for distinguishing the efficient causation of existence 
from that of the agent causation of form. In other words, 
there is a clear Aristotelian pedagogy concerning the order 
of knowledge in Aquinas’s approach to these metaphysical 
doctrines. Our knowledge begins with the conceptual 
distinctions that pertain to the first mode’s logical modes of 
participation. Once we learn to appreciate the difference 
between conceptual and real distinctions, we can also 
transition into the ontological modes of participation, 
beginning with an analysis of the second mode’s intrinsic 
compositional modes of participation that orbit potency-act 


*® See V Metaphys., lect. 3 (Marietti ed., 216 [no. 790]; De principiis naturae, 
¢. 5 (Leon. ed., 43:46, Il. 56-68). 

44 “Omne participans aliquid comparatur ad ipsum quod participatur ut 
potentia ad actum” (ScG II, c. 53 [Marietti ed., 174 (no. 1285)]). 
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participation—e.g., subject-accident, matter-form, ems-esse— 
and then to the third mode’s extrinsic causal modes of 
participation that ultimately take us to the ways all creatures 
participate in the divine first cause. 

Clearly, the distinction between potency-act and effect- 
cause is real for Aquinas, even if they are deeply 
interdependent doctrines. Both when he is commenting on 
Aristotle’s treatments of these topics and when he is 
presenting his own views on the matter, we find him more 
often than not treating matters related to potency and act in 
different contexts from—even if adjacent to—those 
pertaining to causality. Of course, there are significant 
passages where they all come together, which is precisely 
what we should expect; they are distinct but interdependent 
doctrines. 

Whatever principled criteria can be provided for 
distinguishing potency and act from causality—and it might 
well turn out that they are per se nota—will provide 
sufficient grounds to justify the principled criteria that I 
contend demarcate the second mode of participation from 
the third. If I am correct on this front, then we get the 
following schema for identifying and demarcating the three 
modes of participation: 


First mode — logical modes of participation 
Second mode — ontological, potency-act modes of participation 
Third mode - ontological, effect-cause modes of participation 


Perhaps some will be unmoved by my insistence, without a 
more thorough examination of the evidence, that Aquinas’s 
potency-act doctrine is sufficiently distinct from effect-cause 
to justify their application as criteria for demarcating the 
second mode from the third. Indeed, without an extensive 
exegetical examination that decisively demonstrates my 
interpretation, my proposal can be no more than tentative. 
Before concluding, it is worth noting that a no-less- 
controversial alternative line of defense is available. One 
might attempt to argue that Aquinas’s references to and 
examples of causality for the third mode concern the 
extrinsic causality of efficient and final causes, in contrast to 
the intrinsic compositional causality of formal and material 
causes that are connected to the second mode’s example of 
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matter-form participation.* Even if this is correct, the 
distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic causality alone 
provides insufficient criteria; but if we combine them with 
my initial proposal, we get the following revised schema: 


First mode* — logical modes of participation 
Second mode* _— ontological, potency-act [and intrinsic compositional 
causal] modes of participation 
Third mode* — ontological, effect-cause [and extrinsic] modes of 
participation 
CONCLUSION 


The initial question of this article was, Do finite beings 
participate in their actus essendi according to the second 
mode of participation? Wippel concludes that they do not. 
In section Il, I argued that all of Wippel’s arguments in 
support of this conclusion fail, and that the underlying 
problem with his arguments is that he does not provide any 
principled criteria for identifying and demarcating Aquinas’s 
three modes of participation. In section III, I defended my 
own proposed criteria and argued that the potency-act 
participation criterion meets the demands of the criterial 
problem. If my proposal is correct, then the participation of 
ens in actus essendi, which is a clear instance of potency-act 
participation, does belong to the second mode of 
participation. In short, finite beings do participate in 
their actus essendi according to the second mode_ of 
participation. 

In conclusion, I wish to note one limitation of and one 
advantage to my proposed criteria for Aquinas’s three 
modes of participation. The obvious limitation to my 
proposal is that I have not submitted my interpretation to 
the same level of rigorous scrutiny that I gave Wippel’s 
interpretation. I have relied on an abductive argument and 
Aquinas’s more basic distinction between potency and act 
and causality to justify the distinction between the potency- 
act participation criterion of the second mode of par- 
ticipation and the effect-cause participation criterion of the 
third mode of participation. Settling such issues decisively 


4 See De principiis naturae, c. 3 (Leon. ed., 43:42, ll. 42-51). 
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will require a more extended investigation. The advantage 
of my proposal is that it allows other interpreters of Aquinas 
to look beyond his examples from the commentary on De 
hebdomadibus to the principled criteria that unite them. 
Accordingly, these criteria for the three modes of partici- 
pation enable exegetes to read other texts of Aquinas and 
identify and demarcate which mode (or modes, for they 
often intersect) of participation is being deployed in a given 
passage. Taken together, we can therefore test the truth of 
my principled criteria by applying them to Aquinas’s many 
remarks on participation to see whether they stand up to 
systematic exegetical scrutiny.” 


4° T would like to thank Jason Mitchell and Gregory Doolan for inviting me to 
join them in this three-part study on Aquinas’s metaphysics of participation and for 
their detailed feedback on my numerous drafts of this article. I must also thank 
Richard Taylor for organizing a satellite session for us at the 2014 ACPA on this 
topic, and for the helpful comments and feedback I received then or since from 
Brian Carl, John Wippel, Marilyn McCord Adams, Turner Nevitt, Brandon Dahm, 
Andrew Davison, and an anonymous reviewer. 


